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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The World We Live In. Or Philosophy and Life in the Light of Modern 

Thought. By George Stuart Fullerton. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1912. — pp. ix, 293. 

The invitation to review Professor Fullerton's book places the 
reviewer in a peculiar position. The writer is an old friend and the 
teacher to whom I am indebted for a most invigorating intellectual 
discipline. The book is a compendium of all the doctrines which I 
now most emphatically condemn and a burlesque upon much that 
I stand for. And its position is set forth with an exuberant aggressive- 
ness which summons, not only the reviewer, but every reader, to 
acknowledge the new realism or seek admission to the lunatic asylum. 
Under these circumstances I can only plead that the spirit of the 
book makes philosophy a fair game, even between teacher and pupil. 

As a matter of doctrine the book calls for rather little comment. 
It is the System of Metaphysics and the Introduction to Philosophy 
newly garbed in the uniform of the new realism, with the sober drab 
of the realistic uniform set off by some striking new phraseology and 
by the Fullertonian distinction of style. But in some way the issue 
seems to have been made clearer; the uniform itself is just now a 
challenge to criticism; and the ornaments are worth some description. 
Those who are familiar with the doctrine which Professor Fullerton 
calls indifferently realism or phaenomenalism will recognize in "The 
World We Live In" and " Everybody's World" (Chapters I and II) the 
world "as given in consciousness," now purged of the last suspicion of 
Berkeleyan idealism. In "The World as Idea" (III and IV) Berkeley 
is dismissed, rather sadly, it seems, as well-intentioned but over- 
enthusiastic. In "The World as Idea and the Reluctant Witness" 
and "The World as Phenomenon" (V-VII), Kant becomes a phae- 
nomenalist and Professor Fullerton a Kantian. One wonders here 
whether it is not Fullerton who is "the reluctant witness," and also 
whether Kant enjoys the society of "the plain man whose mind is 
undebauched by learning." "Our World and Other Worlds" (VIII) 
explains our right to infer the existence of other minds. In the 
important chapter (IX) on "The World of New Realism," Professor 
Fullerton explains his adoption of 'the new realism.' "The World 
Without and the World Within" (X) is a vindication of the right of 
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secondary qualities to be called external, and "The New Realism and 
Everybody's World" (XI) brings the positive argument to a close. 
The next five chapters are filled with riotous merriment, chiefly over 
the futilities of "the new idealism" of Bradley and Royce (why any 
student of Plato should call it "new" is too much for me), and of 
pragmatism. "The Glory of It" is a tribute to Royce. "Playing 
with the World " is intended to give pleasure to the pragmatists. Then 
the writer mounts the pulpit and gives us two final chapters on "The 
World of Sober Earnest" and "The World of Knowledge and the 
World of Belief." 

The crux of the argument will be found in the ninth chapter. If I 
understand him rightly, Professor Fullerton aims to establish, first, 
the limitation of all reality (of all that we could talk about) to 'phae- 
nomena'; secondly, the independence of physical things in relation 
to mind. Hence, the vital question is (e. g.), assuming that while 
gazing at an axe I close my eyes for a moment, did the axe "exist 
during the interval in which my eyes were closed?" Professor 
Fullerton replies: 1 "Manifestly, the question cannot be intelligently 
answered unless it is an intelligent question. If I understand it as 
meaning: Was the axe perceived while it was not perceived? it is 
not a question that a serious man need consider. But if we examine 
the specific cases in which, whether in common life or in science, men 
ask whether this or that thing exists, we find that they have no 
intention of raising any such absurd question. The question which 
they raise is whether the thing may properly be regarded as belonging 
to the physical order, and if they decide that it may, they regard its 
existence as established." 

This passage illustrates all the principles of the Fullertonian — what 
shall I say? 'Method' seems to imply malice. Yet I cannot avoid 
the observation that it seems desperately hard for a man of any 
degree of sophistication to ask Professor Fullerton an intelligent 
question. And just when the question seems most significant, it 
somehow always turns out that the questioner is "wandering in the 
void and exercising his free creative activity in a manner more credit- 
able to the liveliness of his imagination than to the sobriety of his 
judgment." On the other hand, the plain man (or the man of science) 
finds no difficulty whatever. Professor Fullerton greets him warmly, 
tells him that he is "sane," "sober," "serious," and "reasonable," 
helps him to state his question, answers it, and then sends him on his 
way — wondering. Was the question that was answered really the 

1 Page 121. 
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question that he asked? The result is depressing. In the history of 
philosophy there appears to have been but one intelligent question, 
namely, Is there an external world? and this question, when analysed, 
turns out to be most uninteresting. Professor Fullerton is generous 
enough to concede (p. 15) that whether we are to adopt his 'method' 
or not is a question of temperament. I cannot agree with him here; 
this seems to me too much like "playing with the world." But I 
may use his permission to state that my own temperament leads me 
to regard the plain man chiefly as a useful person for polishing my 
shoes and hauling my coal, and never as the source of philosophical 
intelligence; and further, that it leads me to reject as unreal a world so 
blankly inscrutable as to make nonsense of all the questions that I 
should care to ask. 

Underlying the differences of temperament, however, there seems 
to be a common appeal to "intelligence." Upon this ground I shall 
venture to examine the question of the new realism when it asks, 
Does the axe, when unperceived, exist? For Professor Fullerton this 
means, Does the term in question belong to the physical order? Now, 
for an intelligent question regarding extra-mental existence, this 
strikes me as rather ambiguous. ' Belonging ' expresses some sort of 
fitness. An 'order' is a conception of fitness. To this padlock 
belongs a key; but the key does not therefore exist. Assuming the 
key to exist, it would still not belong to the lock rather than to any- 
thing else, except for one conceiving the order of lock and key. So 
far, then, as the unperceived axe merely belongs to the physical order, 
it would seem to have a merely putative existence, expressing a sense 
of logical fitness in the mind of one who conceives the physical order. 
If Professor Fullerton is to show that to belong in a physical order is 
to be in some way independent of the mental process of ordering, he 
must furnish us with a clear statement of the scheme, or conception, 
of order marking the physical order, and with a similar statement 
regarding the mental order; and to prove the independence of the 
physical order, he must balance the accounts between the two. 
Upon this important task, so far as I can see, he has hardly yet 
begun. To the Metaphysics he appends a note by Professor 
Singer showing that the physical order is an order of mass, length, 
and time; but Professor Singer does not undertake to balance the 
accounts of the physical with the mental. Professor Fullerton's 
position seems to be (p. 113) that for the precise characters of the two 
orders we must await the results of the psychologists on the one hand, 
and of the physicists on the other; meanwhile the general features of 
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the two orders are clear enough and the details need not concern us. 
But I should like to suggest that in the determination of an order no 
detail is unimportant; to the equine order it would be disastrous to 
admit even one little pig. And the general distinction of the two 
orders does not seem to be clearly agreed upon between Professor 
Fullerton and Professor Singer; for, while Professor Singer expressly 
restricts the physical order to mass, length, and time, Professor 
Fullerton expressly includes the "secondary qualities;" 1 and upon 
this point he would also be contradicted by the psychologists. For 
my own part, the last persons to whom I should apply for a clear 
statement of the distinction of the two orders are the physicists, and 
the next to the last are the psychologists. But if we must wait for 
reports from these gentlemen, then we must wait also for a definition 
of unperceived existence. 

The phrase "belong to the physical order" contains three ambiguous 
terms; let me now add a fourth. When you speak of the physical 
order, which physical order do you mean? Now the axe, which is 
so prominent a member of the dramatis persona of The World We 
Live In, belongs in a physical order. Its chief part in the play is to 
reiterate the assertion that it will fell only a physical tree and never 
an idea of a tree. And yet "that axe" (irresistibly suggested by the 
parody of "that song"), I venture to suppose, does not exist. Or, if 
it does, I will propose the axe of "Woodman, spare that tree," which 
again would fell only a physical tree. In short, any order in which 
an axe fells a tree is so far a physical order, whether the axe exists or 
is only assumed to exist. When Professor Fullerton refers to the 
physical order, does he not mean the existing physical order? It- may 
be that further analysis would reveal an element of existence belonging 
exclusively to the physical order — I cannot conceive what it would be 
if not simply the perfection of order. But in any case this would be 
another story. At present it seems that the axe lies perilously near 
the song, and that for Fullerton and Royce alike existence is a matter 
of order. 

Hence, I am compelled to suggest that the question of the new 
realism concerning the existence of the axe when unperceived is not 
an intelligent question. It fails to show that "the physical order" 
is not a merely logical order in the mind of some orderer; also which 
of the many physical orders is the physical order. 

In 'the unintelligent question' Professor Fullerton makes use of a 
retort which is characteristic of the new realism, but which strikes me 

1 The World We Live In, Chapter X. 
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as being at the same time paradoxical. For, so far as I can see, the 
chief purpose of the school just now is to reduce the old stock of 
philosophy by offering intelligence at a special discount. What an 
axe is, it just is; and what it is, is wholly independent of what I con- 
ceive to be an axe. The new realist views with amazed compassion 
the man who demands that reality shall be something that he can 
comprehend. Nay, if he should comprehend, this would be sufficient 
to cast a doubt upon the genuineness of his real. The new realism 
is thus a typical philosophy of the opaque. Now, if philosophy is a 
matter of temperament (and why should it not be, if philosophy leaves 
reality wholly untouched?), I can well see that there might be tempera- 
ments for which the unintelligible is the more impressive. This, in 
fact, is the temperament of the natural or "plain" man. But I can- 
not see why a person of this temperament should object to an unin- 
telligent question; or why, when Professor Fullerton calls for an axe, 
I should not sing him that song. Professor Fullerton may insist 
that an axe is an axe and a song a song, but, since my idea of either 
is irrelevant, how am I to know which is which? Professor Fullerton 
may then feel it necessary to use the neo-realistic test of reality by 
applying the handle of the axe to my back. But in that case I 
shall call upon Professor Perry to testify that value is independent of 
judgments about value. If this is true, it will make no difference how 
convincing the test may be, my conviction cannot assure me of any- 
thing really to be avoided. As a matter of logic, then, I should say 
that a neo-realist is disqualified from urging the unintelligent question. 
The unintelligent question belongs, with the reductio ad absurdum, 
to the logic of idealism. 

That this point is not perceived must be attributed to the perverted 
notion of idealism which Professor Fullerton shares with the other 
new realists and which makes idealism the equivalent of the doctrine 
that the being of things is their being known. This definition would 
describe the idealism neither of Socrates, nor of Plato, nor of Aristotle, 
nor of Leibnitz, nor of Hegel, nor of the "new idealists," including 
Royce; nor — even in the Principles — of Berkeley. For even there, 
in spite of esse est percipi, it is clear that Berkeley's objection to 
matter is not so much that it cannot be known as that it cannot 
know; it is an "inert" and "unthinkswg substratum." 1 Hence, to be 
is not primarily to be known, but to be knowing; and nothing is more 
characteristic of idealistic thought, in metaphysics, logic, or psy- 
chology, than its emphasis upon the active voice. An idealist calls 

1 The Principles of Human Knowledge, LXXIII, LXXXIX, XCI. 
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his fellow-men real, not because they are known by him, but because 
they know themselves. If nature is to be called real, then nature 
must be interpreted to be a self-conscious being, or a society of such 
beings, and the phenomena of nature must be shown to be, like the 
phenomena of human conduct, an expression of ideas. But, if to 
be is to be known, then to know is certainly to be knowiwg; and what- 
ever else knowing may be, it is not a matter of being impressed — that 
which is merely impressed upon you is not yet clearly real — but of 
forming your own idea of the object. Knowing, in other words, is 
what we call independent thinking. In the case of our fellows it is 
quite obvious that we can know them, as new realists, or democrats, 
or Presbyterians, only so far as we meet them with ideas of our own; 
the man of no ideas knows none of them. But this aspect of the 
matter puts the new realist in a very different position. It is easy 
enough to reject the view that the being of things is their being 
known. But at the lowest terms idealism means that you may not 
talk about the real until you can state what you mean by real. Does 
new realism hold that you may talk without knowing what you 
mean? Does it hold, then, that your meaning, though indispensable, 
is irrelevant to what is to be the character of the real? 

At the lowest terms, then, an idealist is one who holds that you 
must think your world (please note both subject and object) in order 
to get out of it reality as distinct from illusion. This does not imply 
that the thinking being is alone in the world, or that he could think 
if he were alone. There is no reason, so far as I can see, why an 
idealist should not be in some sense what Professor Fullerton calls an 
"old-fashioned" realist. Now, in the foregoing I have assumed 
that an intelligent question must be a self-consistent question; a 
question which, upon analysis, will not be shown to mean just nothing. 
When Professor Fullerton calls a question unintelligent he means 
commonly that it is without warrant in experience. Now I think 
that one of the important results of a training under Professor Fuller- 
ton is a deep suspicion of all merely formal, abstract, or symbolic 
modes of reasoning; and for my own part I should say that, not only 
must your question be stated in terms of experience, the same require- 
ment should apply to every step of your argument. Otherwise, you 
are indeed in danger of "wandering in the void." But there seems 
to be a strange prepossession among new realists, as among 'plain' 
men in general, to the effect that a man who undertakes deliberately 
to develop the implications of the world before him — which is after 
all nothing but that process of 'analysis' which they so vigorously 
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defend and so habitually misconceive — must surely have cut loose from 
the world; in short, that a man who thinks his world can surely not 
be thinking his world. And I seem to find an illustration of this 
prepossession in the Fullertonian criticism of Royce. 

A particularly flagrant case of "wandering in the void," according 
to Professor Fullerton, is Royce's view that the resistance offered by 
the external world, and thus its externality, is a matter of our "per- 
sistent inattention." Now, I am not specially called upon to under- 
take a defense of Royce; he can do that for himself. As for the 
"free creative activity" of his "imagination," I think we should 
rather thank God that some one has brought imagination into phi- 
losophy. But the doctrine of persistent inattention is one which, 
under another name, I have used and formulated independently for 
myself. "Independently," I venture to say, because persistent 
inattention is a fact, indeed, a most pervasive fact, of " Everybody's 
World." I do not know how it is with Professor Fullerton, but I am 
constantly meeting with cases where "I ought to have known." 
Last summer I spent some days struggling with what appeared to 
be a peculiarly stubborn motor of a gasoline launch, only to discover 
(what my previous experience as well as the obvious facts of the 
case qualified me fully to know) that the only trouble was a weak 
battery. A few weeks ago I wasted some time looking for a leak in 
a new hot-water heating apparatus; I discovered that after a kettle 
has boiled over it contains less water than before. In both of these 
cases the resistance of matter turned out to be only my persistent 
inattention. But how are we to explain the fact that the world 
endured the burden of life without steam-power until (say) James 
Watt? A form of turbine steam-engine and also a heat engine, which 
was used to open and close the doors of a temple, is described by 
Hero of Alexandria in 130 B. C. Surely some one ought to have 
known. But, to choose other fields, why, in the face of the settled 
doctrine of the persistence of matter, did the conservation of energy 
wait for its formulation by Mayer and Helmholtz? Or, once more, 
why did Aristotle just escape being an evolutionist? One would say 
that he of all men ought to have known. 

This may be enough to suggest that persistent inattention is one of 
the larger facts of Everybody's World. And every such case is one 
in which the stubbornness or opaqueness of an external object turns 
out to be only 'in the mind.' One of the interesting features in the 
history of science is the way in which, one after another, new dis- 
coveries turn out to have been quite within the reach of those of an 
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earlier age, had they merely attended to certain aspects of the world 
then before them. This does not deny that the limitations of atten- 
tion have their appropriate setting in social and physical conditions. 
It does deny that these conditions can be shown to determine the 
limits of attention. To affirm this determination you must assume 
(e. g.) that the brains of those before Newton were structurally 
incapable of conceiving the principle of gravitation. But this is to 
oppose — in Everybody's World — the last inferences of theory to the 
most immediate sort of fact. Professor Fullerton concedes that 
one's philosophy is a matter of temperament; he must concede that 
the facts that one takes into account and regards as significant — 
the facts of mechanism or the facts of consciousness — are also a matter 
of temperament. Perhaps he will remark here that his own tempera- 
ment is common sense and practical. In that case I should remind 
him of the common sense view that "where there's a will there's a 
way," and I could then point to a host of cases where men succeeded 
in their undertakings after repeated failures, just because they regarded 
the failures as due, not to the stubbornness of matter, but to their 
own persistent inattention. 

Professor Fullerton tells us that we are not to "wander too far 
from Everybody's World." Let us not forget, however, that every- 
body's world is not the world of a merely average point of view. 
In the Metaphysics it appears that the science of mechanics is only 
"the systematization, refinement, and extension" of the experience 
of the savage who uses a stick to pry a stone out of its setting. In like 
manner, the doctrine of persistent inattention is only a "systemati- 
zation, refinement, and extension" of the more reflective experience 
of those who study the operation of prying a stone out of its setting, 
which shows that it rarely occurs to us to use the best methods that 
are within our reach. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Die Philosophie des Als Ob. System der theoretischen, praktischen und 
religiosen Fictionen der Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen 
Positivismus. Mit einem Anhang iiber Kant und Nietzsche. 
Herausgegeben von H. Vaihinger. Berlin, Reuter & Reichard, 
191 1. — pp. xxxv, 804. 

The poet who discovered that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet had a good nose for roses but a bad eye for human 
nature. It is not for nothing that primitive folk apprehend a great 
mystery in names, nor that to their minds, even as to no small number 



